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Berdan, John M. Early Tudor Poetry, H85-15Jf7. Pp. xxix, 
564. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 

This is the most important book of the year in the field of the 
English Renaissance, and its distinction is the more noteworthy in 
view of the fact that the past year has been one of unusual pro- 
ductivity. The outstanding qualities of the book are the exact and 
complete scholarship which it exhibits, the ability of the author to 
control his learning in place of being controlled by it, and the insight 
which the work displays concerning the foundation of English thought 
and expression during the Renaissance. Besides its usefulness as 
the most thorough-going treatment of its subject, it is an illustration 
of a kind of scholarship that is happily becoming less rare in 
America, the scholarship which insists on exact and painstaking in- 
vestigation but is not content with accumulating facts at the expense 
of interpretation. Professor Berdan has written a book that is 
learned without being pedantic. The scholarship it displays is not 
the scholarship of George Eliot's Dr. Casaubon. 

The book is constructed according to a very clear method. Mr. 
Berdan believes that whatever interest may be expected for his 
period lies in part in its contribution to the understanding of the 
great Elizabethan period that was to follow. He holds, rightly, that 
" students who begin English literature with the accession of Eliza- 
beth act upon the illogical assumption that those writers had no 
literary past." But it is not sufficient to study the earlier period 
merely for the sake of the later; it is necessary to view early Tudor 
literature as an impression of the mental life and outlook of that age. 
There are three forces to take into account, Mr. Berdan holds, 
following Taine: the literary past of a great author; the present state 
of thought in his particular world; and his own personality. Thus, 
the difficulty many moderns feel in judging the Faerie Queene is due 
largely to ignorance of the literary past as known to Spenser. A 
knowledge of literary history is a necessary foundation for literary 
criticism. Accordingly, Mr. Berdan finds his problem " to give an 
understanding of the literary forces in the first half of the sixteenth 
century." This problem is relatively simple, and can be definitely 
solved. Its solution is important because upon this solution rests 
the interpretation of Elizabethan literature, that is, of the English 
mind in the Renaissance. 

The book is composed of six parts, each a separate monograph: 
the background to the literature; the medieval tradition; the scholas- 
tic tradition; humanism; the influence of contemporary literature; 
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and a final chapter on Surrey as the most significant author of the 
period and the one in whom all the forces dealt with in the body of 
the book reached their culmination. This method is incontestably bet- 
ter than a study of types, or a chronological account of authors and 
movements. Nevertheless, there are certain limitations inherent in 
Mr. Berdan's plan. For example, such titles as " The Medieval Tra- 
dition " and " The Scholastic Tradition " are accurate enough if we 
understand by them the influence of medievalism or scholasticism 
on certain comparatively minor writers, but a student needs a much 
broader conception of what medievalism and scholasticism mean than 
he is likely to get if he depends on this book. This criticism does 
not apply to the admirable chapter on humanism, which impresses the 
present reviewer as the best rounded summary of the movement, so 
far as England is concerned, that has been written. Such materials 
as the reader gets from works like Woodward's Vittorino da Feltre 
and Sandys' Classical Scholarship are here brought into definite rela- 
tion to the humanistic movement in early Tudor England. The 
chapters on contemporary literature and on Surrey are also admirable. 
Mr. Berdan treats the Spanish influence with fine thoroughness; 
though he naturally does not attempt to give all that Herford gives 
on the German influence, his treatment is balanced and sound; while 
the Italian contribution, more important in the later period than in 
the one under discussion, is nevertheless sufficiently brought out if 
we take into account the materials in the two chapters. The intro- 
ductory chapter, on the background to the literature, is the best 
possible introduction to the study of the period. It should be required 
reading for all college students who are beginning the study of 
English literature in the sixteenth century. It is an extremely well 
written summary of the new forces of the Renaissance as reflected in 
English thought and letters. While Mr. Berdan does not make the 
mistake of holding that there is no essential difference between 
medieval and Renaissance, but only a natural evolution, an error 
that is very common today and is as bad as the older error of thinking 
that the English Renaissance is merely a reflection of contemporary 
movements on the Continent, yet he does show how intense and alive 
was the attempt to put new ideas into the old moulds. This concep- 
tion Mr. Berdan rightly sees is pivotal. Spenser and Bacon, for 
example, can be best understood if we consider their works in the 
light of this principle. 

One is tempted to quote some of the many felicitous comments, 
examples of wit, of irony and lightness of touch that make the book 
as readable as it is informing. Mr. Berdan is not so engrossed in 
his subject that he loses his sense of humor and proportion. No 
student of the period can afford to overlook this volume; it is 
pleasant to think that a necessary ta3k will be found agreeable 
through the skill with which an immense amount of material has been 
presented. 
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